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Vitalizing the Classics 

In this standardizing age, with its requirements of so 
many books of Caesar, Cicero, et al., to be covered during 
the year, we may be inclined to allow speed to exert 
undue influence on our teaching of High School Classies. 
And one of the real disasters of pursuing a cover-the- 
ground eourse is to 1ush into a speech of Cicero, for 
example, without pausing to give the setting of the 
speech or to acquaint the boys with the men who are to 
engage their attention for a month and more. Close 
your eyes and recall your own experience as a student, 
when your teacher entered on an oratio Ciceronis with 
little or no time for attendant circumstances. Contrast 
him with another teacher who, first and at due length, 
awakened your legitimate interest in the speaker and 
the speech, and then thundered forth the ‘‘Quousque 
tandem’’—when you were ready to hear it. 

Columbus set sail over uncharted seas. That’s why 
we write books avout him. But then Columbus was 
above the average in love of adventure, courage, and 
perseverance, Young Christophers, ready to venture 
with zest out onto any mare ignotum of classic learning, 
are rarely found. Most lads must set forth in more 
approved fashion, having a fair knowledge of the seas 
they are essaying, and possessed of a goodly armful of 
charts. How much easier will be the accomplishment 
of the serious ends and purposes of the study of the 
classics, if proper attention is given to the cireumstances 
of time, place, and especially, of persons. Humanities 
must be human, vital, living, and they must interest man 
adequately. The grasp of the lettered treasures of 
antiquity will thereby be the firmer, more comprehensive, 
and the memory of them more lasting. 

While the primary purpose of classical study is not a 
mere acquaintance with Greek and Roman personages, 
laws, customs, culture, and religion, yet the time spent 
before starting each work in commenting adequately on 
these phases will be proportionately rewarded by the 
interest aroused and the consequent keenness of applica- 
tion. After all, it is the ‘‘first prelude’’ of St. Ignatius 
(Who can deny its usefulness?) applied to profane 
learning. 

If some lads before us do not take fire at a discourse, 
well prepared, on the stirring times and interesting 
persons of the Rome of Caesar and Cicero, we may put 
them down as abnormal. Send them next door; they 
should be studying Spanish. But the average boy will 
respond, And the average boy peoples our classrooms. 
This glow of enthusiasm will carry them through the 
many difficulties they will have to cope with in the text. 
Let us keep up the human interest during the speech 


by explanation of things legal, constitutional, and per- 
sonal, and by briefly comparing Roman laws, constitu- 
tional forms, and persons with those of our day and 
our land. 

If to them Cicero is ‘‘one of those old birds out at the 
museum,’’ the boys will have none of him. We must make 
Cicero live and breathe; make him grip all with his 
dynamie personality. We must make the boys ‘‘strong 
for’’ Cicero as the preserver of his country. We must 
make them hate Catiline as a type of present day anar- 
chist. Let the students see and hear Cicero as he pleads 
for Milo, Ligarius, and Archias, or as he flays Catiline 
and makes Verres squirm under his sareasm and denun- 
ciation. Herein we ean learn a lesson from the ‘‘movie’”’ 
folk. They advertise their stars and keep interest alive 
in them in a hundred different ways. They ‘‘sell’’ 
Harold Lloyd to us; ‘‘Kid Brother’’ is his vehicle. Let 
us ‘‘sell’’ Cicero and other notables of the classic time. 

While conscious that the disciplinary aims of classical 
study—a knowledge of the language, the development 
of the mind, ete.—must be attained, we cannot but agree 
that a thorough previous acquaintance with the orator 
will greatly enhance the interest in his speech. When 
the lads know Cicero and Catiline, and Archias, they 
are eager to see how the ‘‘Idol of the Forum”’ handles 
the one and pleads for the other. 

Circumstances of place and time are not to be ne- 
glected. They anchor the imagination and fix the mind. 
The boys are anxious to see what the senate chamber 
looks like, and the plan of the Forum with its surround- 
ing temples and edifices. Often occasion is had to refer 
to the map for a road, a city, or a country. Little time 
is taken, and certainly none wasted, in pointing out the 
place in question. Geography for some is a pleasure; it 
should be of keen interest to everyone. Again, a timely 
explanation of the persons addressed in Cicero’s speeches 
under the vocatives ‘‘Patres Conscripti,’’ ‘‘Quirites,’’ 
and ‘‘Judices,’’ together with apt comparisons with 
present day institutions, will heighten the interest of 
the class. Thus we recognize in ‘‘Judices’’ the fore- 
runners of jurors. It is true, medieval England is given 
the credit for the establishment of trial by jury. But 
it is hard to teach the Romans anything in law; hence 
we even find the jury system in its inchoative stage 
among them in the ‘‘Judices.’’ 

True, considerable erudition immediately connected 
with a given speech may be found in the back of the 
book. But if these bits of information are gathered 
piece-meal as the speech progresses, the effect on the 
lads’ minds will be hazy and disconnected. It is tar 
better to set the stage from the beginning; thereby 
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human interest is aroused and the setting for the stirring 
situations which are to follow is thoroughly grasped 
beforehand. Students now more than ever before are 
inquisitive, and want to know what it’s all about. If 
they are told clearly and interestingly from the start, 
they are ‘‘enthused’’ and ready to meet difficulties more 
buoyantiy. <A brief repetition will serve to fix accurately 
in their minds what has been told them. 

Now all this giving of the lay of the land does not 
require much time. It is important, however, that these 
verbal stage-settings be accurate and well prepared; not 
vague and haphazard. Experience shows that the reward 
in interest and application is ample and justifies the 
time spent. What has been said about the orations of 
Cicero can be applied, mutatis mutandis, to the other 
great authors of classic antiquity, 

These ideas are not new, but we hope they are not 
lost sight of in our age of standardization. Applied in 
proper proportion, they will further our efforts consid- 
erably, for they make the humanities truly human. 

CuHar_es B. Laraan, S. J. 


Sophocles—Poet-Laureate of Athens 


Students of the Classics will, I am sure, arch a dis- 
senting eyebrow at the evident anachronism of this 
essay’s caption; yet to my way of thinking, no erown 
sits more sweetly on the head of him, ‘‘by Graces 
and Muses called their own,’’ than that of ‘‘poet- 
laureate.’’ For if a poet-laureate is one who glorifies 
the glories of his country and crowns her crowning 
moments with undying song, then truly is this title 
proper to Sophocles, as it is to no other of Melpomene’s 
Attie sons. In this essay, therefore, I will endeavor to 
show how in his Oedipus at Colonus—for on this play I 
would base his claim to the title—NSophocles has gathered 
together all the beauty of character, all the grace of 
intellect, all the lofty principles of Greece, and has 
centered them about Athens, that bright and stately city 
of romanree, the home of Pericles and all the arts, whence 
they have shed their lustre on every age and have writ 
the name of Athens in characters of gold across the 
sombre scroll of history. 

The fairest rose in all the Hellenic garden of virtues 
from the time deep-browed Homer smote his lyre in 
praise of Eumaeus’ kindness towards the unknown 
Odysseus, was hospitality. Hence it was but fitting that 
Sophoeles should pluck this bloom to adorn the fair 
bosom of his mother-city, Thus the reception afforded 
to wretched Antigone and her poor blind father,—royal 
Theseus’ magnanimous support of the afflicted pair in 
the face of Creon and the Theban power,—the scene 
with which the play closes, wherein Antigone and 
Ismene, bereft of their father, are at their own request, 
sent back to Thebes,—all sound forth the note of Athens’ 
munificence. Yet perhaps more sonorous waxes the 
strain, when from the lips of the strangers, Antigone 
and Oedipus, now in fear, now in chiding, and yet again 
in exhortation, comes the plea for Athens’ traditional 
generosity to the suppliant. Therein is struck a chord 
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that has reverberated across the centuries, sounding out 
that sweet hospitality, by which the rights of suppliant 
or herald were equally respected. 

But if Sophocles exercised the greatest care to enshrine 
in the heart of Athens the noblest of national virtues, 
he was no less solicitous to enhance her intellect with 
the rarest of national gifts. The lofty aesthetic taste 
and the unerring artistic instinct of her common folk, 
as manifested by the Chorus of Elders in this play, has 
never been equalled in any age or in any country. Scene 
after scene draws its inspiration from these founts, and 
then, as the goddesses of old, raises its fair form to 
dazzle the judgment of one who would strive to select 
the most charming. Yet were mine the Paris-like task 
of choosing the fairest, my eyes would, I think ,inevitably 
seek that burst of ‘linked beauty long drawn out,’’ the 
first stasimon. Here is a vade mecum for those who seek 
to lift their artistie appreciation above the common- 
place; here is Theognis’ ‘‘wndév dyav’’ made to live and 
breathe before our eyes; here is a compendium of the 
canons of good taste. At the outset of the ode we are 
swept into the midst of Colonus by means of a descrip- 
tion artistically perfect. The nightingales, flitting amidst 
the dark green ivy in the leafy grove of the gods, charm 
our ears with their music; the smiling narcissus, coaxed 
into bloom by heaven's dew, offers its beauty to our eyes; 
while all around babbles the sleepless Cephisus, bringing 
joy to the fields with his limpid waves, Quickly the 
inspiration of the Chorus takes loftier wing, as the 
beauty and nobility of all Athens sweeps into their ken. 
With graphie phrase and haunting strophe it chants 
the glory of the grey-leafed olive, the nurturer of the 
land, immortal and uneonquerable. In antistrophic 
refrain it hymns the praises of the horses that prance 
on Athenian plains and of the Athenian skill which 
bridles them. And then, as a fitting close to an ode 
resplendent with natural beauty, the Chorus sings of 
the sea,—the blue-green girdle of the queen-city of the 
world,—-which she rules as a goddess. 

Nor is Athens’ remarkable aesthetic taste the only 
jewel in her intellectual crown. Nay rather in its very 
manifestation we find evidence of a more sublime and 
loftier gift. For the paean of thanksgiving to the gods, 
with which the ode is interspersed, gives a flash of a 
fine metaphysical acumen, which could reason from the 
beauty round about it to the necessity of an author of 
that beauty; in other words, from an effect to its cause. 
And though to some this may seem a rather jejune 
accomplishment, still the merest acquaintance with the 
so-called modern school of philosophers will tend to 
prove that it is quite a stride towards the throne of 
Minerva. 

As the beauty of the diamond, the loveliest of jewels, 
is enhanced by an exquisite setting, so too the splendor 
of the Athenian gems of mind and heart is magnified 
by the deep religious setting in which Sophocles has 
placed them. The city of Athens consecrated to Posei- 
don, the grove of Colonus sacred to the Eumenides, the 
thousand streams of the land prolifie in godly memories, 
bear eminent witness to the honor in which the gods 
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were held. However, their whole interior attitude 
towards the gods impresses us more strongly than any 
mere external expression of honor and love. In the 
evolution of the Athenian mind, the Homeric conception 
of gods endowed with great physical strength, was 
replaced by a consciousness of moral and eternal Powers, 
who could and would help them in their difficulties. 
Witness the constant prayers of the Chorus to Zeus, ic 
Pallas, and to Apollo. Or again, hear the same Chorus, 
strong in its devotion to Athene Hippia and Poseidon, 
prophesying to the distraught Oedipus the happy return 
of his outraged daughters. From another point of view 
there followed, as a necessary complement to the idea 
that the gods could help them in their necessities, the 
kindred idea that the gods could punish their transgres- 
sions against the law. In fact, no race of ancient times, 
save that of the Hebrews, showed such awe-stricken 
reverence and fear for its deity as did the Athenians. 
To quote but a single instance, not a word was spoken, 
not an eye was raised, as they passed by the grove of 
the Eumenides, In a word, the thought of the gods 
pervaded their lives; it encouraged their lofty aspira- 
tions, it curbed their unholy desires, and placed Athens 
on the pinnacle whence she surveyed the world. Well 
did the Athenians deserve the encomium of Oedipus, who 
called them ‘‘most god-fearing of all men’’; well did 
their city merit the title he gave her, ‘‘first of all cities 
in worship of the gods.’’ 

Such then is Sophocles’ glorification of Athens. With 
a master-stroke he has given us a picture of that. Athen- 
ian mind, whose devotion to art made nature a subject 
of contemplation, whose philosophy associated nature 
with nature’s causes, and whose religion had interwoven 
place with thought, and sanctified each village, stream, 
and grove with the remembrance of the days when the 
gods walked the earth. Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus 
may not overwhelm us, as do the tragedies of Aeschylus 
with their epic grandeur; it may not touch the deepest 
wells of the heart, as do those of ‘‘ Euripides the human’’ ; 
but as an artistic glorification of the home of his fathers 
and the sanctuary of his gods, as a poetie panegyric of 
the citizens of the fairest town in all the world, it yields 
place to no other in all the great catalogue of Attic 
drama, and beyond a doubt has merited for its author 
one of the proudest titles mortal man can wear—‘‘ Poet- 
laureate of Athens.’’ JoHN P. Carrot, S. J. 


Reasoned Expose of a Theory of Conditional 
Sentences 

Detailed commentary on views recently set forth in 
the BULLETIN and bearing on the above subject, might 
easily degenerate into controversy, which usually results 
in much waste of space and often proves barren of last- 
ing result. The best commentary may prove to be a 
reasoned exposé of the theory of conditional sentences, 
which I learnt from my Belgian teachers in 1876-1879; 
which I held with the approval of different boards of 
examiners in six successive examinations (three pass 
and three honors) at the University of London, from 
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1881 to 1888; which I subsequently developed in long 
years of post-graduate study; and which I finally out- 
lined in my book on ‘‘Greek Prose Composition,’’ pp. 
58-59, I propose to expound the theory in suecessive 
numbered paragraphs, each setting forth, as far as pos- 
sible, some one particular principle or some important 
item of the whole. 


I 


The only positive assertion (be it negative or affirma- 
tive, interrogative or jussive) is the LOGICAL NEXUS 
between protasis and apodosis; in other words, the predi- 
cation of a connection between the ‘‘if-clause’’ and main, 
or principal statement; or, to quote from Fr. O’Neill’s 
article in the BuLLETIN, the dependence between the 
condition and its result. This being true of all condi- 
tional sentences, this NEXUS ean searcely be put for- 
ward as the differentiating characteristic of any. 


Il 


Differentiation arises from the varying IMPLICATION 
underlying the several types (be they reckened two, 
three. or four) of hypothetical clauses; also, to some 
extent, from the time to which the supposition refers. 
For it must never be forgotten that, besides the logical 
NEXUS asserted in every conditionai sentence, there is 
also an underlying IMPLICATION;; that is, an implied 
statement as to the reality or unreality of the supposi- 
tion. Further the implication of unreality is twofold, 
embracing the diverse stages of mere pcessibility and 
non-fulfilment. Henee the implication may be said to 
range from assumed fulfilment to non-fulfilment, with 
the intermediate stage of possibility, or mere conceiv- 
ability. Accordingly, we get the radical division of 
conditional sentences into those of assumed fact, merely 
imaginary, and unfulfilled. This division, no matter 
what labels be attached, lies at the root of all systems 
of conditional sentences that have found favor with the 
grammarians. 

But as unfulfilled conditions may refer to present as 
well as to past time, and as Latin has very definite forms 
(impf, and plupf. subj.) to discriminate between these 
two sets, it makes for clearness to speak of four types 
in two classes of hypothetical clauses. This had best 
be put in tabular statement: 


I Type: Real 


Includes all conditional sentences where the mood is 
indicative—present, past, or future. 


II Type: Unreal 


Mood in Apodosis 
1. Merely Latin Greek 
possible... .Subj. pres. (or perf.) with Optative 
2. Unfulfilled 
in pres..... Subj. impf. 
3. Unfulfilled 
in past..... Subj. plupf. 


dv with Imperfect 


dv with Aorist Ind. 
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III 

The indicative being the mood of fact, has appro- 
priately the monopoly of class I in Latin conditional 
clauses; and, with a single exception, in Greek. In 
Latin also, the subjunctive, being the mood of thought 
or of the ideal, monopolizes class IT. As regards Eng- 
lish, the auxiliary would and its equivalents are the 
distinctive mark of class II. In Greek the dv of the 
apodosis is the hallmark of class II, Thus the two 
classes are externally differentiated by form, as well as 
by their respective implications. 


IV 

Man is a rational animal, and his rationality pervades 
even his wildest suppositions. When I say: ‘‘If it rains 
there will be no half-holiday,’’ I am not indulging in 
irrational language. I mean to imply that I have some 
reason for assuming there will be rain, while at the same 
time I am renouncing all responsibility for the truth of 
my assumption. Again, I may indulge in a certain 
vulgar irony and permit myself to say: ‘‘If the cow 
jumps over the moon, Tom Jones will be elected.’’ Here 
I am only parodying some other person’s ridiculous 
assertion, implicit or explicit, and I do so by my absurd 
assumption and its equally absurd consequence. In fact 
there is method in the apparent absurdity. To be brief, 
a close examination of every conditional sentence falling 
under class I1—where the mood is indicative and the 
tense past, present, or future—shows that the speaker’s 
utterance is based on the assumption of fact. To every 
such ‘‘if-clause’? you may add the parenthetical sup- 
pressed remark if, ‘‘as is foolishly supposed’’; or, if ‘‘as 
has been suggested, insinuated, or implied’’; or if, ‘‘as 
is implied in the statement just made’’; or if, ‘‘as may 
be inferred from a previous suggestion’’; or if, ‘‘as I 
really believe and know.’’ Thus in this class, though as 
far as direct expression goes, all is non-committal, there 
is an underlying assumption of fact, based on something 
in the syeaker’s mind, yet not without an external cause. 
The form of the sentence none the less remains non- 
committal; nor is any responsibility borne for the truth 
of the assumed fact. Indeed, as has been explained ad 
nauscam, the sole assertion is the logical nerus. But 
there is the implication also, and here it is of assumed 
fact. And so this class of conditional sentence is described 
as ‘‘implieitly stated as fact.’’ The stress is on the 
qualifying stated, 

Boys may easily be taught to distinguish between fact 
and assumed fact, between direct statement and implied 
statement, between actual fact, and what is but implic- 
iily stated as fact. A master having announced ‘‘If it 
rains there will be no holiday,’’ further inquires: ‘‘ Did 
I say it will rain?’’ And the answer comes: ‘‘No.’’ And 
again: ‘‘Do I make suppositions without any grounds 
whatever, real or absurd, ironical or true?’’ And the 
answer will be: ‘‘We presume you have some grounds 
for your suppositions.’” Then he continues: ‘‘Why do 
I suppose it may rain?’’ And a good answer would be: 
‘*We really don’t know, but it has got into your head 
on some score or other.’’ And they might add: ‘‘We 
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see no grounds for the assumption, as it is a very fine 
day.’’ The supposition stated as fact or ‘‘implicitly 
stated as fact’’ is easily within the comprehension of 
boys. 

To resume: when I hear the statement: ‘‘If it rains 
there will be no play,’’ I gather two items of news: (a) 
The speaker has some grounds, however hazy, for assum- 
ing there will be rain. (b) Play depends on absence 
of rain. 


If on the other hand I hear the statement: ‘‘If my 
friend James thought so, he would be wrong,’’ I at 
once recognize a supposition which lands me in the realm 
of the ideal, nay, of the unreal. This much I learn from 
the English auxiliary would. It warns me that here is 
no assumption of fact nor implication of assumed fact. 
But beyond that, I receive no further help towards 
enlighteiment from the auxiliary would. How further 
to classify I am quite at a loss. This supposition is 
undoubtedly unreal; but whether of the imaginary or 
unfulfilled type I cannot decide without reference to 
the context; in this ease, to the circumstances under 
which the declaration was uttered, English forms are 
sometimes as vague and undefined as Greek and Latin 
are generally precise and clear. This particular English 
sentence, taken in its isolation, is a case in point, for it 
admits of a triple interpretation: 

(a) *‘I don’t know what my friend James thinks; he 
may be of that opinion, he may not be; but if he thought 
so, that is, were he to think so, he would be wrong.’’ 
An instance of the purely imaginary or merely possible 
type: ‘‘St ita putet erret Jacobus.”’ 

(b) ‘‘James does not think so; I feel certain he does 
not; if ie thought so, he would be wrong.’’ This is the 
contrary-to-fact type: unfulfilled in the present: ‘‘S1 
ita putaret erraret Jacobus.’’ 

(ce) ‘James of course did not think so, if he thought 
so (which is constantly used for ‘‘had he thought so’’) 
he would be wrong.’’ The supposition is unfulfilled in 
the past, its consequence unfulfilled in the present: ‘‘Si 
ila putavisset erraret Jacobus.”’ 

Observe that (b) and (ec) represent contrary-to-fact 
suppositions, which have erroneously been called impos- 
sible, and which are rightly described as unfulfilled, be 
they ot themselves possible or impossible. 

Thus class II may be said to embrace three distinct 
types of conditional sentence, i. *., the merely possible, 
the unfulfilled in the present, and the unfulfilled in the 
past. 


VI 


As stock examples of the normal form of purely imag- 
inary (merely possible) suppositions we may take: 

**Hoc si Caius dicat erret.’’ 

‘*Hoc si Cuius direrit erraverit.’’ 

Ki totto A€you 6 K. Guaotavor av. 

Ki tovto eizot K. dv. 
It should be carefully noted that between both, in Latin 
and Greek, there exist not time-differences, as too many 
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think, but stem-differences only. It is a question not of 
time (Zeitstuje), but of quality (Aktionsart) of the 
supposed action (evolving or concluded). It is a com- 
mon mistake to explain the difference between present 
and aorist tense here, as being only that between present 
and past time. The theory of Tempuslehre makes this 
explanation impossible. But in the unfulfilled form 
there is in Latin a real time-difference between e. g. 
dubitaret and dubitasset, In Greek also the real time- 
difference is still more clearly seen in the apodosis 
through the indicative with dv, whether the tense be 
imperfect or aorist, or the latter’s occasional substitute, 
the pluperfect. Here time is a true differentiating 
factor. 

Again, if one closely examines the purely imaginary 
or merely possible supposition, one finds that it alone 
preseinds from fact and non-fact, from fulfilment and 
non-fulfilment, from realization and non-realization. It 
says in effect: ‘‘were it to rain (I don’t say it will, I 
don’t imply it won’t) but should it rain, there would 
be no play.’’ Here there is no implication whatever as 
to fact or the opposite, but solely of pure contingency, 
bare conceivability, mere possibility. And in addition 
to this there is likewise the logical nexus between con- 
dition and result. This then is, as regards fact, the 
most colorless of all four types. If there be a simple 
supposiiion deserving the name, surely this type has best 
claim upon that label. And some grammarians have 
been so struck with its neutrality as regards fact and 
the opposite, that they describe it as the colorless sup- 
position. Others on the contrary reserve the label ‘‘sim- 
ple supposition’’ for class I, forgetting or failing to see 
the true implication of assumed fact, or, what comes to 
the same, the grounds in the speaker’s mind that lead 
to the use precisely of the mood of fact, They also 
forget that in every supposition, where the mood of fact 
oceurs in protasis and apodosis, there is always the 
suppressed parenthetical remark: ‘‘If it rains (‘‘as my 
friend seems to think,’’ or ‘‘as the clouds warn us,’’ or 
‘*as this stupid kill-joy suggests,’’ or ‘‘as somebody has 
just said,’”’ or ‘‘as I think,’’ ete.) there will be no play.’’ 
Hence the old grammarians rightly designated class I as 
the sumptio dati. 

Lastly, if one considers the time of purely imaginary 
suppositions, the obvious conclusion is: it is the time of 
possibles. And, as I said before, in my opinion, it were 
best to leave the further determination of this time to 
metaphysicians. Bear in mind that in this type of 
sentence we prescind from realization and non-realiza- 
tion; and that the former idea alone presupposes future 
time. Let me illustrate this point by an example. Just 
at present (I am writing on Feb. 20, 1927) we hear 
much about American non-intervention in China. We 
also hear of the Kuomintang rapid advance on Shanghai. 
What then is to prevent me formulating the following 
question, atter the pattern of an imaginary supposition ? 
I know nothing about actual facts; my latest news took 
me only to Friday, for I have only read a paper pub- 
lished on Friday night, which I received yesterday, 
Feb, 19. May I not on Feb. 20, Sunday, query thus: 
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‘“Were the Chinese at present to be engaged in attacking 
the American consulate in Shanghai, what would the 
resident Americans be doing?’’ As I know nothing 
certain concerning actual facts at this moment, and as 
I wish to prescind from realization and non-realization, 
is it bad grammar to have recourse to this particular 
conditional formula? 

At any rate in this type of sentence the question of 
time only enters with the thought of realization, that is, 
when the prescinding process has broken down. Then 
the time becomes inferentially future. A future which 
some describe as less vivid and others as least vivid. In 
fact. between ‘‘si dicet’’ and ‘‘si dicat,’’ as also between 
ei ei Agyot, many authorities proclaim 
there is only a time-difference. Si dicat, they tell you, 
is less vivid than si dicet. Again they declare ei éoet is 
most vivid; av Aéyy is less vivid, and ei A€yot is least 
vivid. Fancy setting boys to grade futurity and to dis- 
tinguish three grades of futurity: vivid, less vivid, least 
vivid! In reality si dicet belongs to a totally different 
class of condition to that of si dicat. In the former 
there is assumption of fact; the latter is purely imagin- 
ary; the difference has nothing to do with time. Si dicat 
belongs to the category of the ideal, or mere possibles. 
In Greek likewise ci A€¢yot belongs to the category of 
possibles, whereas ei foci and éav Aéyy are two forms of 
class I referring to future time: et égei more positively, 
éav Agyy somewhat indefinitely, Ei égei, ‘‘if he says 
(shall say),’’ éav Aéyy, ‘‘if perehanee he says (shall 
say),’’ or, if one prefers, one may say that et égei de- 
scribes a more vivid future than édv Aéyy. But com- 
parison must stop there; for ei A€yot is only inferentially 
future, and of such vague futurity as belongs to pos- 
sibles. The essential point in discussing clauses of the 
ci Agyou type is to point out that it is a purely imaginary 
supposition, prescinding from realization and non-real- 
ization. A wise teacher will on the other hand stress 
the difference between ei A¢yot and ei eixot, and he will 
emphasize the fact that it is a stem-difference, not a 
time-difference. And let him, if necessary, propound a 
correct theory of T’empuslehre. The same remark applies 
to the Latin subjunctives ‘‘si dicat’’ and ‘‘si dizerit.’’ 


Any student who carefully peruses the foregoing 
analysis will speedily see, 

(1) Why suppositions catalogued under elass I are 
inadequately described as ‘‘simple suppositions’’—a term 
which, in virtue of its definition, is applicable to all 
types ; 

(Il) Why it is a mistake to base the difference between 
st dicet and si dicat on futurity alone, and to qualify 
one as more, and the other as less vivid (Their difference 
rests not on time but on their respective implications) ; 

(II) Why also it is still more erroneous to explain 
ei ei A€yot as three futures, differentiated 
by the relative vividness of their futurity ; 

(IV) Why both in Greek and Latin the contrary-to- 
fact supposition has two subdivisions, one referring to 
present, the other to past time; 

(V) Lastly, how the general theory presented con- 
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forms with the general law of Greek Tempuslehre, which 
lays down that: ‘‘of all moods the indicative alone serves 
to express time; all other moods, through their various 
tenses, serve only to express stem-differences: the pres- 
ent, action evolving itself or going on; the aorist, action 
that has reached a stage of development, therefore con- 
cluded (not perfected) ; and the perfect, the result of 
concluded action. 

This scaffolding is of course not meant for the use of 
boys. The theory here defended is expounded didactic- 
ally in a work entitled ‘‘Theory of Advanced Greek 
Prose Composition,’’ Blackwell, Oxford, England. Pos- 
sibly the term assumed fact may be a better label for 
class I than that of stated as fact, unless the latter term 
be expanded to ‘‘implicitly stated.’’ I reserve a few 
remarks on exceptions for another occasion. 

J. Donovan, S. J. 


The Passive of Intransitive Verbs in Livy, 
Book XXI 


Latin intransitive verbs are, with rare exceptions, 
used impersonally in the passive. For the limits of this 
paper, the term ‘‘intransitive’’ is intended to include 
such transitive verbs in the passive as are used abso- 
lutely, and hence bear a strong resemblance to verbs 
that are strictly intransitive. The translation of all 
these passive forms often presents difficulties to the 
beginner. In the subjoined notes all passive intransitive 
verbs found in Livy, Book XXI, are briefly discussed 
in the order or their occurrence. 

Chapter I, Section 3: ‘‘quod superbe avareque crede- 
rent imperitatum victis esse.’’ Roberts: ‘‘they resented 
what they regarded as the tyrannical and rapacious con- 
duct of Rome.’’ (‘‘Conduet’’ is too weak for ‘‘imperi- 
tatum.”’) Chureh-Brodribb: ‘‘Carthage was indignant 
that the vanquished had, she thought, been subjected to 
an arrogant and rapacious rule.’’ In translating a pas- 
sive intransitive verb, a good rule to follow is to make 
the oblique case (genitive, dative, or ablative) depending 
upon it the subject of the translated phrase. For con- 
venience’s sake we may style this rule ‘‘Prineciple A.’’ 
With this for a guide, we may render: ‘‘they believed 
ihat after their defeat they had been ruled with a high 
hand and in a spirit of greed’’; or, ‘‘they had been 
subjected to arrogant and grasping terms.’’ It will be 
noticed that the versions given by Roberts and Church- 
Brodribb are modelled on this principle. It often hap- 
pens, however, that no oblique case is actually expressed 
in connection with the intransitive verb. When this is 
the ease, a good rule to follow is, to pick out some 
suitable noun suggested by the verb (as here by impert- 
tafum), and make this the subject of the word group; 
thus: ‘‘they believed that the terms imposed upon them 
after their defeat were dictated by arrogance and greed.”’ 
In this version the emphasis falls not on the person 
subject to suffering, but on the suffering inflicted upon 
the person. This rule (we may style it ‘‘ Principle B’’) 
is followed by Jackson: ‘‘Carthage . . . at the arrogant 
and grasping terms which she considered to have been 
imposed upon her after her defeat.’’ Of course, neither 
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of the two principles should be rigidly adhered to; they 
should be followed with a certain freedom, and always 
in accordance with the exigencies of the context, 

V, 11: ‘‘invicta acies, si aequo dimicaretur campo.’’ 
Principle A: ‘‘an invincible force, had they been fight- 
ing on level ground’’ (Roberts). Principle B: ‘‘an 
invincible array, had the battle to be fought been in 
open and level country’’ (Chureh-Br.). The emphatic 
position of ‘‘aeque’’ should not be overlooked. ‘‘. . . 
an. invincible force, had the battle ground been an open 
stretch of country.’’ 

V, 13: ‘‘medio alveo . . . concursum (est).’’ Here 
the oblique case is understood. Roberts: ‘‘the two 
bodies met in mid-stream.’’ Jackson: ‘‘they met.’’ 
Church-Br.: ‘‘the two met in mid-channel.’’ The verb 
‘‘concursum’’ suggests some such noun as ‘‘clash,’’ ‘‘ col- 
lision,’’ ‘‘eonflict,’’ or ‘‘encounter,’’ and we may render 
(following Principle B): ‘‘from the opposite bank a 
huge force of cavalry descended into the stream, and a 
clash oecurred in mid-channel, with utterly unequal 
results.’ It may be noted that ‘‘medio alveo’’ is in 
emphatic position. ‘‘And in mid-channel (certainly an 
unusual place for a battle!) an encounter took place, 
with results entirely unequal.’’ 

VIII, 1: ‘‘ab apparatu operum ac munitionum ces- 
satum (est).’’ The verb cessatum suggests ‘‘relax- 
ing,’’ ‘‘remissness,’’ ‘‘abatement,’’ ‘‘pause,’’ ‘‘slack- 
ness,’’ ‘‘cessation.’’ Jackson: ‘‘there was no relaxing 
in preparation.’’ Church-Br.: ‘‘there was no rest from 
the preparation of works and from engineering labor.’’ 
With a little stress on ‘‘nihil’’: ‘‘there was not a 
moment’s pause.’’ Roberts, on the other hand, follows 
Principle A in making the oblique case (ab apparatu) 
the subject: ‘‘the construction of siege-works and 
approaches went on uninterruptedly.’’ 

VIII, 6: ‘‘utrimque in pugnam procursum est’’: 
Egbert: ‘‘just as if the wall had protected both alike, 
they (the besieged and besiegers) rushed to battle.’’ 
Roberts: ‘‘both sides rushed through the breach.”’ 
Chureh-Br.: ‘‘just as if the wall had before screened 
both combatants alike, besiegers and besieged rushed to 
battle.’’ Here the subject of the sentence is best taken 
from ‘‘utrimque,’’ ‘‘both sides.’’ Principle B is not so 
applicable in this instance, and, ‘‘there was an eager 
rush for battle on both sides,’’ seems less attractive. 

XI, 2: ‘‘responsum inde legatis Romanis est.’? Church- 
Br.: ‘‘answer was then returned to the envoys from 
Rome.’’ As ‘‘responsum est’’ has an accusative and 
infinitive depending on it, we may say: ‘‘the answer 
then returned to the Roman embassy was to the effect 
that . . .’’ Roberts: ‘‘the reply which it was decided 
to make to the Roman demands was that. . .’’ 

NI, 4: ‘ut nulla vi resisti videretur posse.’’ Prin- 
ciple A: ‘‘enthusiasm ran so high that, if the signal to 
advance had been given then and there, no force appar: 
ently could have stemmed the rush’’ (Jackson). Chureh- 
Br.: ‘‘they were all so excited that, had the signal been 
that instant given, no strength, it seemed, could have 
resisted them.’’ Roberts: ‘‘. . . it seemed impossible 
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for anything to withstand them.’’ All these versions 
are modelled on Principle A, and Jackson’s ‘‘no force 
apparently could have stemmed the rush,’’ seems the 
best. In the absence of ‘‘nulla vi,’’ the words ‘‘resistt 
(non) videretur posse’’ might be rendered: ‘‘no resist- 
ance seemed possible’’; with ‘‘nulla vi’’ added to the 
phrase, one may suggest: ‘‘that no resistance, however 
spirited, seemed possible.’’ 

XIV, 3: ‘‘non cunctandum in tali occasione ratus.’’ 
A ‘‘sibi’’? may be felt to be understood after ‘‘cunc- 
tandum.’’ Roberts: ‘‘Hannibal thought that he ought 
to seize the opportunity and act promptly.’’ Church- 
Br.: ‘‘Resolved promptly to seize such an opportunity, 
Hannibal . . .’’ The verb suggests the noun ‘‘delay.’’ 
Hence, on Principle B, ‘‘ judging that delay was out of 
the question with so favorable an opportunity granted 
him.’’ In other words, Hannibal judged that he must 
take time by the forelock. The juxtaposition of cunc- 
tandum and tali makes both emphatic. 

XIV, 3: ‘‘cut enim parci potuit?’’ Prineiple A: 
‘*whom would it have been possible to spare ?’’ (Roberts). 
Church-Br.: ‘‘Who, in fact, could have been spared ?’’ 
It is possible also, though perhaps less elegant, to stress 
the nounal element latent in the verb, thus: ‘‘how, in 
fact, could merey have been shown to anyone. . .?’’; 
‘In fact, how could quarter have been given to. . .?”’ 

XVI, 4: ‘‘cum Gallis tumultuatum verius quam bel- 
ligeratum.’’ Here Principle B is prefered throughout. 
Pyper (in the ease of the Gauls): ‘‘there had been 
rather a rapid convulsion than a methodie war.’’ Dims- 
dale: ‘‘there had really been skirmishing rather than 
regular war.’’ Roberts: ‘‘with the Gauls there had 
been desultory fighting rather than regular warfare.’’ 
The nouns ‘‘tumultus’’ and ‘‘bellum’’ are conspicuous 
in Livy’s mind. One may try to bring both under a 
common denominator, thus: ‘‘and as for that affair (or, 
quarrel) with the Gauls, why, that was a skirmish, to 
tell the truth, rather than a war.’’ 

XVII, 4: ‘‘latum inde ad populum (est).’’ Here our 
translations are practically the same. Pyper: ‘‘a pro- 
posal was then put before the people.’’ Egbert: ‘‘the 
matter was referred to the people as to whether. . .”’ 
Roberts: ‘‘the question was then formally submitted to 
the Assembly.’? Chureh-Br.: ‘‘the question was then 
put to the Commons.’’ In parliamentary parlance we 
moderns are at no loss: ‘‘A bill was then introduced in 
Congress. ’’ 

XVIII, 6: ‘‘ego non . . quaerendum censeam.’ 
Roberts: ‘‘I do not consider that the question is whether 
. . .’? Chureh-Br.: ‘‘I should say that the question 
ought not to be whether. . .”’ 

XVIII, 8: ‘‘quoniam discerni placet.’’ On Principle 
A, Roberts: ‘‘as you wish to draw a distinction.’’ 
Chureh-Br.: ‘‘as you wish us to distinguish.”’ It may 
not be amiss to imitate the entirely impersonal Latin, 
thus: ‘‘well, since a distinction is insisted upon between 

. and... .’’ (Principle B). 

ib., ‘‘in quo (foedere), cum caveretur sociis, nihil 
de Saguntinis cautum est.’’ On the side of Principle 
B, we have Pyper: ‘‘while guarantees were provided 
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. security was stipulated’’; Egbert: ‘‘provision was 
made.’’ Under Principle A, foedere furnishes the sub- 
ject for Roberts: ‘‘whilst the treaty contained provisions 
guarding the interests of the allies, there was no such 
provision (Principle B!) for the Saguntines’’; and 
Chureh-Br.: ‘‘in this, though it guarded the interests 
of the allies, there was no such provision for the Sagun- 
tines.’’ Under the same rule, the dative sociis may form 
the subject: ‘‘while the allies had their interests safe- 
guarded, the Saguntines were completely overlooked (or, 
ignored).’’ 

ib., 13: ‘‘ferociter subclamatum est.’’ On Principle 
A, Roberts: ‘‘he was met by a defiant shout.’’ On Prin- 
ciple B, Chureh-Br.: ‘‘instantly rose a shout as fierce.’’ 
The verb suggests ‘‘rejoinder,’’ hence: ‘‘instantly the 
fierce rejoinder was hurled at him.’’ 

NIX, 4: ‘‘si priore foedere staretur, satis cautum erat 
Saguntinis.’’ Here Principle A seems to have the pref- 
erence. Pyper: ‘‘if they had taken their stand on (had 
chosen to abide by) the former treaty, sufficient security 
(Principle B!) had been provided for the Saguntines.’’ 
Egbert : ‘‘if they stood by the former treaty.’’ Roberts: 
they took their stand . . .’’ Church-Br.: ‘‘if they 
were to stand by . . .’’ With foedere for subject : ‘‘even 
if the earlier treaty were adhered to”’ or, ‘‘if the terms 
of the earlier treaty were accepted as valid.’’ Principle 
B would yield: ‘‘if a stand were taken on the earlier 
treaty.”’ 

tb., 6: ‘‘sicut tis Romae imperatum erat.’’ Egbert: 
‘‘in accordance with the instructions given them at 
Rome.’’ So Roberts. Church-Br.: ‘‘following the in- 
structions given them at Rome.’’ 

ib., 8: ‘‘ad Volcianos inde est ventum.’’ Church-Br. : 
‘then they went to the Voleiani.’’ Similarly Roberts. 
Principle B does not work well with words of ‘‘coming’’ 
or ‘‘going.”’ 

As all good writing is based on more or less fixed 
principles, the youthful translator should be trained, in 
dealing with such writing, to formulate certain more or 
less well-defined rules, which shall guide him in his task 
and lead him to a version at least correct, if not always 
.legant. In translation, it is the conscious application 
of rue or principle that makes for mental training and 
gives power over both languages. In dealing with 
intransitive verbs in the passive, in particular, the trick 
consists in picking a suitable subject for the translated 
group of words. As an aid to this, the two principles 
stated above may be profitably followed. That the rule 
here called ‘Principle B’’ is of value in rendering 
Greek, as well as Latin, may be gathered from a note 
by Professor Gildersleeve on Justin the Martyr’s First 
Apology, chap. 28, 14, where he says: ‘‘the most simple 
way of disposing of all impersonal verbs is to consider 
the subject as involved in the verb.’’ 

(To be Continued) 


JAMES A. KLEIsT, S. J. 


Since I read that book (Homer), men are fifteen feet 
high and I cannot sleep.—An old French Critic. 
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In the December (1926) issue of the Spanish review 
Razin y Fe, the eminent Jesuit classicist and Oxford 
graduate, Father Ignacio Errandonea, published a glow- 
ing appeal to his fellow-countrymen for the restoration 
of a genuine classical course, and more particularly, of 
CGreck, in the secondary schools of Spain. At the begin- 
ning of his article Father Errandonea cites the following 
signifieant words of the prinee of Spanish littérateurs 
of the last hundred years, Menéndez y Pelayo: ‘‘By a 
singular and disgraceful privilege, our country alone 
among all the nations of Europe has banished Greek 
from its lower edueation; and for this flagrant blunder, 
consummated in 1867, neither amendment nor reparation 
has up to this day been made by the host of educational 
ministers who have sueceeded one another these twenty 
years past. . In every civilized country Greek is a 
fundamental study, which forms part of the curriculum 
of a secondary edueation.’’ And now, as we learn from 
a footnote to Father Errandonea’s article, after not 
twenty, but sixty years without Greek, there is a gleam 
of hope that the youth of Spain will recover their lost 
heritage. For in a communication addressed to the 
rectors of the Spanish universities, the Director of 
Higher Edueation has lately proposed the establishment 
of two distinet courses of secondary education in addi- 
tion to those already existing, one in the ancient classics, 
the other in modern languages. The classical course 
will, of course, include both Latin and Greek. In elass- 
ing the United States with Germany, England, Italy, 
and Franee, as one of the great promoters of classical 
studies in secondary education, we fear that the author 
of the article is paying us a compliment that we do not 
so evidently merit. For if we exclude private institu- 
tions, the great bulk of Amerean secondary schools offers 
its pupils little more of the classies than does the Spanish 
““institulo’’ as now constituted; i, e., no Greek, and, in 
a great number cf cases, only two years of Latin. Indeed, 
we may well take the experience of the Spanish ‘‘bachil- 
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lerato’’ (secondary course of six years) as a warning to 
ourselves. It includes only two years of Latin and no 
Greek. As a consequence, the study of Greek outside 
the universities has been practically dead in Spain this 
many a year, and a thorough course in Latin is to be 
had, for the most part, only in seminaries, apostolic 
schools, and the houses of studies of religious orders. 
As for our own Jesuit high schools in the United States, 
can we flatter ourselves that we are doing our full duty 
by them and by the classics, as long as we do not restore 
Greek to second year? 


On the evening of January 14, at Washington Uni- 
versity, Father Manning read a paper before the St. 
Louis Numismatie Society on the Personification of 
Abstract Coneeptions on the Imperial Coins. 

He began by pointing out the distinct difference 
between the Roman and Greck reverse types, These 
latter were decidedly inferior, for the Greeks devoted 
most of their attention to the head on the obverse. 
Among the Romans a considerable advance was made 
under the Empire in artistic composition. This is shown 
chiefly by the grouping of several figures, as in the 
Annona type on the sestertii of Nero, as well as by the 
introduction of architectural and other accessories in 
the background. 

Peculiar to the Roman cultus also, Father Manning 
pointed out, was the deification of abstract ideas. The 
favors which the rulers and people desired, the virtues 
they wished to emulate, were invoked as gods, and altars 
and temples were erected to these newly-created divin- 
ities. Hence the veneration paid to each can be traced 
to a definite occasion when the respective virtue wes 
especialiy desirable or showed itself worthy of honor. 
This is evident, for example, from the splendid series 
of brass coins issued under Vespasian, which bear wit- 
ness to victories gained over adversities, and by the 
manner in which Hadrian placed himself under the pro- 
tection of chosen divinities, and so defined the character 
of his government. 

After a discussion as to the origin of the deification 
of the abstract ideas, in which it was shown that scholars 
are divided into three classes on the question, the lec- 
turer, beginning with Abundantia and ending with 
Virtus, showed appropriate slides illustrating each of 
these ethical concepts. Especially interesting were the 
various types of Aeternitas, Concordia, and Salus, He 
also pointed out the literary and historical applications 
of each concept, and showed the similarities and diver- 
gences in particular personifications at different periods 
of the Empire. 

The lecture was well attended by members of the 
faculty of Washington University. Several of Ours also 
were present. 


Sonnenschein’s ‘‘Gateway to Latin Composition,”’ 
which has been under consideration for some months as 
a possible substitute for Bennett’s Exercise Book in the 
high school course, seems to be passing its examinations 
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with flying colors. Thus far only one adverse criticism 
has been advanced, viz., that the vocabulary contains too 
great a proportion of words used only by Livy. This 
contention however, does not seem to be based so much 
upon a study of the vocabulary itself, as upon a state- 
ment in the preface of the book to the effect that the 
historical passages preposed for translation are based 
upon Livy. That this statement refers to historical data 
and not to the words required for translation, has been 
proved by the work of a committee, which has just fin- 
ished a detailed examination and word-count of the 
vocabulary found in the rear of the book. The committee 
reports that the vocabulary is 98 per cent Ciceronian. 


The Teacher’s Review for February, 1927, prints an 
articie by Horace B. McKenna, S. J., on ‘‘Methods for 
the Greek Academy,’’ which will prove helpful to teach- 
ers who are interested in public or semi-publie exhibi- 
tions on classical subjects. We incidentally learn from 
the article that during the past four years there have 
been six Greek academies functioning in the various 
colleges of the two eastern provinces, viz., at Regis High 
School (New York), Boston College, Holy Cross College, 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia), Canisius College, 
and the Ateneo at Manila. 


The Classical Club of Saint Louis, which holds its 
meetings every month in the Law Building of St. Louis 
University, was entertained at its January session (Jan- 
uary 29) by a paper on ‘‘Capitali:m in the Latter Part 
of the Roman Republic,’’ by Father Francis A. Preuss. 
The club is composed of Latin teachers of the univer- 
sities and high schools of the city. As Father Preuss 
was ill at the time of the meeting, his paper was read 
by Mr, Albert F. Dorger, S.J., vice-president of the 
club. The paper in question appears on another page 
of this issue of the BULLETIN. 


A teacher of third and fourth year Latin, in a recent 
letter to the editor, alludes with enthusiasm to the sug- 
gestion thrown out by a correspondent earlier in the 
year in these pages, to the effect that we ought to have 
an Interscholastic (high-school) Latin Contest in the 
provinee, as well as an Intercollegiate. What do other 
third and fourth year teachers think of the suggestion ? 


The following is suggested as a tentative program for 
this year’s Classical Convention. First Day: Presi- 
dential address on ‘‘A Graduate School of Classies for 
Ours,’’ and three other papers of a scholarly character. 
Second Day: Symposium on the Ratio Studiorum in 
relation to present day objectives and methods in the 
teaching of the classics. This discussion would include 
the study of what is fundamental, what accessory in the 
rules of the Ratio; Ratio objectives and present day 
objectives; conformity or non-conformity of our own 
present methods with Ratio principles; suggestions for 
readapting Ratio devices to our own needs; ete. Third 
Day: Discussion of questions of curriculum, textbooks, 
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pedagogical methods, syllabi, ete. If desired, group 
meetings for the consideration of various special prob- 
lems relating to the different high-school and college 
classes will be arranged on this day. 


It would be well if first year Latin teachers studied 
carefully Father Brockman’s proposed syllabus of first 
year Latin, which appeared in the February issue of the 
BULLETIN, and made a note of any modifications they 
would like to see introduced into it. These suggestions 
might then be sent in to the editor or proposed for con- 
sideration at the coming convention, Second year Latin 
teachers, who are not satisfied with the present assign- 
ment, might do the same. 


Books Received 
From the Oxford University Press, American Branch: 
The Religion of Ancient Greece—An Outline by Thad- 
deus Zielinski; translated from the Polish by George 
Rapall Noyes; pp. x and 235. $2.50. 


The Mind of Rome (Contributions by Cyril Bailey, 
J. Bell, J. G. Barrington-Ward, T. F. Higham, A. 
N. Bryan-Brown, H. E. Butler, Maurice Platnauer, 
Charles Singer.) Edited by Cyril Bailey. Pp. xii 
and 515, with 38 plates. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $3.50. 


This handsomely bound and superbly illustrated vol- 
ume forms a worthy companion to ‘‘The Pageant of 
Greece,’’ ‘‘The Legacy of Greece,’’ and ‘‘The Legacy of 
Rome,’’ previously published by the Oxford University 
Press. All four books should find a place in every 
library, not only classical, but also general. 

Though written primarily for those who know no 
Latin, but wish to form some idea of the great Latin 
writers and what they wrote, the present volume will 
prove stimulating and suggestive reading also to busy 
high-school teachers of Latin who wish to enlarge their 
knowledge of Roman literature. It will help them too 
to find interesting selections for reading in the original. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part 
contains verse only, and covers the Epic, Lyries and 
Occasional Verse, Didactie Poetry, Elegiae Poetry, 
Drama, and Bucolie Poetry. The second part contains 
both prose and verse, and embraces Story-telling and the 
Novel, Satire, Letter-writing and Literary Criticism. 
The third part contains prose only, and includes History, 
Oratory, Philosophy, and Science. 

The passages from the Latin writers are judiciously 
selected and are given, for the most part, in the best 
standard English translations hitherto published. Be- 
sides the notes on the history and development of each 
literary type prefixed to the various sections, there is a 
brief appreciative sketch of each writer and his work 
as he oceurs; so that the entire book contains a good 
elementary literary history of Rome from the earliest 
times. including all the important authors of the so-called 
Silver Age. 
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The beautiful full-page illustrations, with which the 
book is copiously adorned, cover a large range of Roman 
antiquities, and include many fine photographs of class- 
ical sites throughout Italy and the Roman world. 

The Oxford University Press it to be congratulated 
on this excellent series of four volumes. They will do 
much to further the knowledge and appreciation of the 
Greek and Roman elassies in the community at large. 
No teacher of the classics should be without them. 


Greece, A Short History, by M. A. Hamilton, Oxford 
University Press. 250 pages, 140 illustrations, 85c. 
The modern art of making study interesting seldom 
shows to better advantage than it does in this brief 
history of Greece, although it must be said that the 
style of the book adapts it rather for collateral or pre- 
paratory reading than for actual classroom use. Almost 
half of the available space in the book (practically every 
right-hand page) is devoted to illustrations, These 
include photographie views of landscapes, harbors, and 
ruins, together with reproductions of sculptures, coins, 
and vase-paintings. All these are splendidly co-ordinated 
with the text. The text itself is unique in this that more 
than half of it is composed of citations from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Plutarch. These excerpts, some of 
which continue for several pages, are very happily 
chosen and are translated into unexeeptionable English. 
This feac.ure of the book is well caleulated to inspire the 
pupil with an ambition to explore the field of Greek 
literature. The author himself carries the story from 
one citation to the next in a very simple, lucid, and 
vigorous style. He emphasizes the influence which cli- 
mate, customs, racial characteristics, and the personality 
of great men had upon the destinies of the various 
Hellenie groups, and thus avoids a common fault of 
making history a chronicle of wars and battles. As the 
book takes us from the siege of Troy to the death of 
Alexander, it will be seen that there is room for only 
such detail as will interpret and illuminate the story of 
the Girecks and inspire interest to know more of them. 
While, as has been said, the book does not seem to be 
suitable for use as a history textbook, it would be well 
worth the while for each teacher both of Greek history 
and of Cireek literature to procure copies to be read by 

the members of his class at their leisure. 

©. 


The foes of culture, the haters of ideas and ideals 
are many—how often are they haters of Greek !—Lane 
Cooper. 


‘*There are more than 300,000,000 people in the Cath- 
olie Church, all of whom sing hymns in Latin, listen to 
Latin ritual, and use Latin prayers. There are 500,000 
priests, whose use of Latin in the ritual averages two 
hours daily, Many of these speak Latin, all formal 
documents, correspondence, and edicts are written in 
this language.”’ J.N. 
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Capitalism at Rome in the Latter Part 
of the Republic 


Capitalism in our own day is practically synonymous 
with Industrial Capitalism. It was not so at.Rome in 
the latter years of the Republic. There industry was 
on an individualistic basis. The home itself, and the 
small shop, supplied all the needs of ordinary life. 
There was no machinery, no production on a large scale. 
Though labor was organized, yet the object of the col- 
legia, or guilds of artisans, was not primarly economic, 
but religious. Moreover, not only was slavery a tra- 
ditional institution, but the slave population went on 
increasing enormously with the inerease of the city’s 
wealth and power. If a free laborer was dissatisfied 
and wished to better his condition, he was simply ousted 
and replaced by a slave. Hence there were no strikes; 
there was no modern ‘‘Capital and Labor’’ problem. 
Her slavery problem Rome attacked not on the economic 
and ethical, but on the social and political side. 

It is clear, then, that when we speak of Capitalism 
during the latter years—say, the last fifty years—of the 
Roman Republic, we are using the term ‘‘Capitalism”’ in 
a broad sense, as signifying the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of individuals and groups of individuals, 
and the various ways in which that wealth was invested, 
so as to bring a return in the form of income. 


The subject is of interest inasmuch as it throws con- 
siderable light on a critical period of Roman history, 
and helps to a fuller understanding of the genesis of 
the Empire. Moreover, it has an added interest for us 
in this country, because Capitalism, though of a different 
type, is one of the chief eeenomie and social phenomena 
of twentieth-century America. 


Let us begin with the creation of Capitalism at Rome. 
Instanees of accumulated wealth doubtless existed at 
Rome before the conquest of the Italian peninsula and 
the Hannibalic war. As far back as the year 215 B. C. 
we read of large sums of money being advanced by 
groups of citizens to prosecute the war against Carthage. 
As a result of that war, and even more, of the wars 
of conquest of the second century before Christ, vast 
wealth in the form of indemnities and booty began to 
pour into Rome, and Capitalism developed on a large 
seale. In 202 B, C., for instance, the payment of two 
hundred talents was imposed upon Carthage; in 196 
B. C. that of one thousand talents, over one million 
dollars, on Philip of Macedon; in 189 B. C. that of 
fifteen thousand talents on Antiochus of Syria. Add to 
these sources of wealth the income from the silver mines 
of Macedonia and Spain, the rent from the public domain 
(ager publicus) im Italy, the revenues of quarries and 
saitworks, the five per cent customs duty on all imports 
and exports in Italy, and it will become plain that the 
influx of wealth at Rome must have been enormous. 
Indeed, as early as 167 B. C. the sources of public 
income had so multiplied, that it became possible to 
exempt all Roman citizens from the old property tax. 
Wealth naturally followed in the wake of conquest,— 
wealth, and capital, and the financier, Theoretically, of 
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course, all this, or most of it, was national wealth. But 
when the public exchecquer is full to overflowing, the 
pockets of officials and private citizens will not long be 
empty. 

Let us see now to what use all this capital was put. 
Had Rome developed naturally, without the aid of exten- 
sive foreign conquests, it is at least conceivable, even if 
not exactly probable, that her gradually increasing 
wealth would have been devoted to the exploitation of 
natural resources, such as farm and pasture lands, the 
development on a larger scale of the fuller’s, potter’s, 
and builder’s trades, and other industries, in order thus 
to supply the increasing needs of a growing population. 
As a matter of fact, however, this did not happen. Many 
Romans became millionaires over night. As there was 
no direct tax on wealth at this time, but only an indirect 
tax on the manumission of slaves, very little of the 
money hoarded up by private persons was devoted to 
the public service. At Athens the richer citizens had 
been obliged by law to contribute heavily to the common 
weal through the institution known as the Aettoveyiat. 
No such arrangement existed in the Roman Republic. 

One of the first forms of investment which the Roman 
capitalist resorted to was investment in land. The de- 
population of the Italian countryside by military service 
and foreign adventure, the devastation caused by war, 
proscriptions, and the general confusion of the times, all 
contributed their share to the creation of the vast slave- 
managed and slave-worked estates, or ranches, called 
latifundia. It was this buying up by capitalists of small 
farms, and the substitution of slave for free labor, which 
destroyed the small farmer, the real capital of Italy, 
and completely ruined Italian agriculture in the end.* 
And as is seen from Cicero’s letters (v. g., ad Fam. 8, 
9, 4), the same policy was pursued by capitalists in the 
provinces. Continued foreign wars, moreover, flooded 
Italy with hordes of returned legionaries, who had lost 
their love of farming, and preferred to settle down to a 
life of greater material enjoyment in the capital. Hence 
the great rush, not unlike that of our own day, from 
country to city; so that Rome soon harbored within her 
walls a huge population of poor. 

All these developments created new problems, such 
as the problem of housing the poor, supplying the urban 
population with grain, and, most important of all, man- 
aging the greatly increased activities of the central gov- 
ernment, especially collecting the ever-growing revenues 
of Rome in all parts of the world. Now the republican 
government possessed no administrative machinery that 
could adequately cope with these new and enlarged 
duties. In supplying these public services, as well as in 
furnishing ready money to a population craving ever 
mcre and more after luxuries, the capitalist found his 
most fruitful field of operation. Hence the rapid rise 
and multiplication at Rome, and throughout the Roman 
world, of the capitalist classes of negotiatores and 
publicani, 

At the time of which we speak, the Equites were the 


* Cf. Cicero, pro Rose. Am. 30. 
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great moneyed men and business men of the empire, and 
their position was one of the widest influence. Some of 
them engaged principally in public business, as for 
example, the undertaking of contracts for the erection 
of public buildings, the construction of public highways, 
the supplying of corn, the equipment of fleets and 
armies, the collection of harbor dues (portoria), of the 
rent of publie lands, or of the taxes of such provinces 
as Asia, Sicily, and Sardinia, which paid their yearly 
tribute in the shape of tithes (decumae) on the produce 
of the soil. All these members of the equestrian order 
were in a wider sense publicani, i. e., men who either 
singly or in groups undertook state contracts. Fre- 
quently. however, the term publicani was used in a more 
restricted sense of the tax-gatherers, or decumani, only. 

But let us first deal with those Equites who were 
engaged in business of a private character, either in 
their own name, or as agents for some member of the 
senatorial order. These were the negotiatores, of which 
Rome and the provinces were full in the later republic. 
They were especially money-changers, money-lenders, 
brokers, and bankers. They took deposits, and advanced 
money on interest; they paid out sums on perscripti- 
ones (a sort of cheque), issued letters of credit and 
drafts on foreign towns, and, for a consideration, fur- 
nished agents to purchase goods at auctions and under- 
take any other kind of business involving capital. 

This class of Equites was generally respected. Some 
of them did so large a business as to have kings and 
cities as their debtors; and even the Ler Gabinia did 
not stop them from lending huge sums of money to 
provincial towns, in order to enable these, in time of 
dearth, to pay their tithes to the ruthless publicani. 
Crassus and Atticus, the friend of Cicero, were typical 
negotiatores of this period. The latter, with a modest 
initial fortune of about $80,000, became a millionaire by 
means of his investments in foreign real estate, his loans 
to individuals and towns, the publication of books, his 
investments in gladiators, slave-copyists, and houses. 

The fast and loose life of the higher classes of society 
also gave the bankers of that day, as of our own, plenty 
of work. It is said, for instance, that Caesar as a young 
man was indebted to the extent of about $1,400,000; and 
that as aedile he borrowed almost another million from 
Crassus. Crassus himself had almost one million dollars 
invested in land alone; and Cicero, in spite of his slender 
fortune, bought villas, libraries, and works of art on a 
most lavish seale. At one time he owned as many as 
five different houses and hotels. Men spent and bor- 
rowed recklessly during the latter days of the republic, 
and Rome was full of people who were hopelessly 
plunged in debt, as the result of extravagant living and 
wild speculation. This state of affairs actually led to 
more than one serious economic crisis, for instance that 
of the year 63 B, C., when the rate of interest in the 
city was limited by law to twelve per cent. 

But the publicani were even a larger and more im- 
portant class of capitalists than the negotiatores. As 
already stated, the rapid and unparalleled increase in 
the amout of public business at Rome, consequent upon 
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ever fresh foreign conquests, was not met, in republican 
times, by a corresponding development of the adminis- 
trative machinery of government. Instead, the less 
expensive and less troublesome expedient was resorted 
to of letting out the performance of public services by 
contract to private individuals and corporations. As 
these contraets involved very large sums and consider- 
able risks, the publicani early began to group themselves 
into societates, or stock companies. These, by the side 
of the capitalist socii, admitted also many small share- 
holders, called participes, who assumed no liability, but 
simply put their savings into the company as a paying 
investment. During the period of which we are treating, 
thousands of people of every rank and station had an 
interest in these stock companies. The great capitalist 
managers of the societates were called mancipes. The 
actual administration of the business of each company 
yas in the hands of a magister at Rome, and a pro 
magistro in the provinees, where the taxes for which 
they contracted were to be gathered. Each had _ his 
corps of subordinates to do the actual collecting, to 
carry messages to and from Rome, ete. Indeed, theirs 
was the only regular postal service of the time, The 
basilicas and portiecoes of the capital, where the socie- 
tates had their headquarters, and where news from the 
field of operations was periodically received and com- 
municated to the public, came in time to resemble our 
modern stock-exchanges. 

These soctetates undertook especially the collection 
of the decumae, or tithes, the scriptura, or pasture tax, 
and the portoria, or customs duties. Frequently a single 
corporation would contract in a lump for all three taxes 
in a certain provinee, At the quinquennial locatio cen- 
soria, where the provincial taxes were farmed out by 
the censors to the highest bidders, the societates would 
bid a fixed sum for the right to gather taxes for five 
years in a given provinee. If a company won the con- 
tract, the manceps or magister would give security 
(praedes), and proceed to earry out the terms of the 
agreement with as large a profit to the company as could 
possibly be realized. At Rome the senate, it is true, had 
sole authority in the matter of taxation; but onee a 
contract was awarded, the senate usually let the publi 
cani manage the matter as they saw fit, subject only to 
the supervision of the provineial governor. 

As was but natural, such a policy soon led to the 
greatest abuses, and flagrant extortion beeame the order 
of the day in the miserable provinees, thus east upon 
the merey of the publicani and their agents. The pro- 
vineial governors rarely dared to check these abuses, 
through fear of a prosecution for maladministration at 
Rome, at the expiration of their term of office. For if 
the publicant had in any way been antagonized by a 
governor, such prosecutions would certainly be initiated 
by them, and abetted by the hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands of citizens, whose money was invested in these 
ventures. Moreover, the governors expected to make a 
fortune themselves, by extortion, while in their provinces, 
and so readily entered into collusion with the publicani.® 


* Cf. Cic. in Verr. ITI, 10, 25. 
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Things became even worse when, in 121 B, C., Gaius 
Graechus obtained for the Equites, to which class the 
publicani belonged, the right to sit on the juries (quaes- 
tiones perpetuae) which tried these homecoming officials. 
In the provinces of Asia and Sicily especially, the publi- 
cani habitually exacted more than the tithes that were 
due, and grossly ignored the rights of the provincials. 
To pay the tax-gatherers, the wretched provincials had 
often to borrow from the negotiatores, as already men- 
tioned; and the latter frequently exacted the exorbitant 
interest of 24, 36, and 48 per cent. Even Cicero, who 
was a comparatively mild and conscientious governor 
when in Cilicia, repeatedly wrote to friends, who held 
high offices in other provinces, where he or his acquain- 
tances had capital invested in the collection of the taxes, 
in order to recommend to them these honorable and 
respected publicani! It is true that most of the provinces 
did not pay tithes, but discharged their obligations to 
the government at Rome by a fixed yearly sum ealled 
stipendium. Still, even in these somewhat more for- 
tunate provinees, the collection of the customs duties 
and other taxes was let out to the publicani, who per- 
petrated every mode of extortion. The customs officers, 
moreover, had the right of search, which they so abused 
that they were everywhere held in detestation. 

I have treated at considerable length the operations 
of the negotiatores and publicani, because these were the 
principal capitalists of the republic. That organized 
bribery on a grand scale was at that time also a regular 
and luerative form of investment at Rome, one can 
clearly see by reading the speeches of Cicero in the trial 
ot Verres. The cursus honorum at home, being the nece- 
essary prelude to governorship in the provinces, was for 
that very reason the chief avenue of wealth for the 
aspiring Roman politician. Hence immense capital was 
expended to buy the votes of the populace, who came in 
time to sell their votes to the highest bidder as a matter 
of course, To defeat Cicero for the aedileship a sum of 
about $25,000 was asked by a bribe-contractor.f More- 
over, to such a state of venality had the jury courts 
descended towards the end of the republic, that organ- 
ized bribery corporations contracted for a fee to buy up 
any jury, and so procure the acquittal of any culprit, 
however notorious. Verres himself contracted for a 
fabulous sum with a redemptor, to secure his acquittal 
in a trial for embezzlement and extortion involving mil- 
lions; but when Cicero managed to obtain a jury im- 
pervious to bribery, the contract was repudiated. The 
anti-bribery laws of 123, 67, 63, 55, and 52 B. C. were 
of no avail to mend this state of things. They all 
remained a dead letter. 

Besides the forms of Capitalism which I have described, 
the other uses to which capital was put at this time 
are of secondary importance, and seareely deserve special 
discussion in this brief sketch. One thing stands out 
clearly in the Capitalism of the latter years of the 
republic, and that is, that very little of the accumulated 
stores of wealth then existing in the Roman world was 
put tc productive, scientific, or philanthropic uses. Most 


t Cf. Cic. in Verr., Act. I. 
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of the capital came from abroad and ended in luxurious 
living at Rome, in the multiplication of ‘‘latifundia,’’ 
sumptuous villas and gardens in Italy, in the purchase 
of whole armies of slaves, in the hoarding of statues, 
jewelry, and other works of art, in bribery, gambling, 
speculation, and every form of political and moral cor- 
ruption, The all-powerful influence of the capitalistic 
Equites cowed or corrupted provincial magistrates. Gen- 
erals of the republic became the champions of capital. 
One of the best governors of Asia, Rutilius Rufus, was 
condemned and banished for extortion (sie!) through 
the machinations of the offended publicani, whom he 
had tried to hold in check. Lucullus, an excellent gen- 
eral, lost his command at a critical time through the 
same malign influence. By this pernicious use of cap- 
ital, the rich beeame richer, and the multitude of state- 
wards, who had to be fed by corn-doles at the state’s 
expense to prevent a revolution, increased apace. Respect 
for the law and for the ancient Roman virtue of justice 
had all but disappeared. People were money-mad, and 
volities and patriotism were made subservient to personal 
gain. The mob shouted for panem et circenses, and 
could be humored and held in subjection only by the 
expenditure of vast sums of money to feed and amuse 
them, and to buy their votes at the elections. Things 
came to such a pass, that the repudiation by a tax com- 
pany of its obligations in the collection of the tithes 
of Asia could precipitate a dangerous political crisis. 

Despite all the capital at Rome there was no financial 
stability, Periodically, as in 88 and 63 B. C., there were 
financial panies. The state was cheated. Prices soared. 
Nor was there any consciousness of responsibility on the 
part of the capitalists, by reason of their wealth. Up 
to the time of Caesar and Augustus there was no public 
library at Rome. No patriotic capitalists furnished funds 
for public buildings, for philanthropie or charitable 
works, 

It is abundantly clear, then, that the capitalistie sys- 
tem of the late republic was, on the whole, pernicious in 
its consequences. By it the Italian farmer was driven 
from the land; Achaia was ruined; Asia was impoverished 
and driven to desperation; all the provinces suffered 
severely. The senate at Rome and the governors in the 
provinces were either too deeply interested in the system, 
or too weak, or too insufficiently supported by the con- 
stitution, to effect a reform, A military despotism be- 
came inevitable: and it was only when Augustus became 
emperor, gave the Roman world a period of peace, 
instituted a scientific census, introduced greater vigilance 
over the publicani, abolished the system of tithes, and 
inaugurated many other reforms of administration,—in 
a word, it was only when Augustus fundamentally 
altered the whole provincial system, that relief actually 
came, and capital began to be put to more productive 
uses. Francis A. Preuss, 8. J. 


Leisure-Hour Readings 
1. Lysias, Orations XXIV, XVI, XXII (i. e., for the 
Cripple, for Mantitheus, against the Grain Dealers). 
The three speeches together contain little more than 400 
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lines of Greek text. They are excellent illustrations of 
the celebrated of this purest of Attic speech -writers, 
As text ‘‘Lysias, Select Speeches,’’ by Charles Darwin 
Adams—American Book Co., is strongly recommended 
for its excellent introductions to the speeches and its 
emphasis on their literary quality. 

2. Sallust, Jugurthine War, a colorful and vigorous 
piece of historical writing. The whole work—about 
thirty-three pages of selections in the original, and all 
the intervening parts in a splendid English version—is 
contained in the handy little volume entitled ‘‘Sallust, 
The Jugurthine War,’’ by H. E. Butler (with vocab- 
ulary and notes) in the ‘‘Clarendon Latin and Greek 
Series, partly in the original and partly in translation.’’ 
(Oxford University Press, 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York City, 90e.) 

3. The Significance of the Classics, being the intro- 
ductery essay of the invaluable collection of essays by 
outstanding classical scholars of the world, called ‘‘The 
Greek Genius and Its Influence,’’ by Lane Cooper, (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1917.) FP. A: P. 


Aims vs. Results in Latin 

Early on a Wednesday morning, the enthusiastic and 
hopeful professor calls on a budding classicist to open 
his book and to read the day’s lesson from the well- 
known military diary of the conqueror of ancient Gaul. 

Johnny So-and-so stumbles through the passage, ruth- 
lessly garbling the text, slurring over wide thought gaps 
in his phrasing, pronouncing like one unacquainted with 
long and short penultimate syllables, and finally, when 
his voice does not die down to a whisper as the end 
approaches. he grandly dashes to an abrupt and sense- 
less ending with a gasp of relief. But his breathing 
space is very short, for the professor goads him on to 
run the gauntlet again by ecaustically requesting the 
same Johnny: ‘‘Now read that passage as though you 
understood it.’’ 

A second time is the strange performance rehearsed, 
while fidgety youngsters are hurriedly conning transla- 
tions already prepared or now actually being made up. 
Again the determined voice from the front of the class 
snaps out: ‘‘ All right, Johnny; now translate, and talk 
English.”’ 

Johnny then warily toys with the translation, much 
as a fox with a dangerous trap, and finally, by dint of 
boring and probing on the part of the professor, he 
produces a translation, a sorry bedraggled caricature of 
Caesar’s thought, 

Then follows an exercise that must have been dear to 
the mayisterial heart of old Squeers, and which is 
received with very different feelings by the students. 
‘‘H-m-m! Johnny, in what ease is foti in line five, and 
why ?’’ ‘‘What rule governs the use of facti sunt in 
line eight?’’ ‘‘What ablative use have we in voluntate 
of line twelve?’’ ete., ete. 

None too satisfied with himself or with his charges, the 
professor is at length forced to cease his grammar grind- 
ing and to think of the next day’s lesson. So he makes 
a few changes in Johhny’s translation, and a bit of class- 
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room history has been enacted: one more painful mem- 
ory added to a long and ever growing list. 

Thursday’s lesson in grammar, author, or theme is 
gone over during the remaining minutes. At the end 
of the period, our Johnny and his mates, who are re- 
served for another day’s slaughter, stalk out of the 
room like prisoners set free. Thus Caesar’s enemies 
are daily growing in numbers and in animosity; and 
by the end of the fourth semester Latin has lost all 
attraction for many young Americans, who then have 
recourse to modern languages, not merely because these 
are easier, but because they are more interesting and 
productive of visible fruit. 

Our professor, however, is happy to see that many 
of his former pupils still persevere in their allegiance 
to Latin through the third and fourth years. But after 
they have completed their four years of mental discipline 
in Latin, what solid and notable accomplishments have 
his pupils to present? He quite securely conjectures 
that at least ninety per cent of these boys will never 
again pick up a Latin author to read for the pleasure 
and profit to be derived therefrom. His experience and 
that of others seems to show that practically the only 
persons to continue reading Latin after completing their 
course are those who are teaching, or who expect to 
teach the branch, and those who are bound to do so in 
seminary or novitiate. 

He seeks for the explanation of this utter lack of 
sustained interest in the classies. Other languages he 
sees followed, not only with interest, but often with 
enthusiasm, and that by a relatively large number of 
high-school graduates. This unfortunate fact seems to 
have some explanation, he thinks, if not justification, in 
that Latin graduates are really unable to read new Latin 
(even of authors studied) with reasonable ease and 
understanding. For he sees how few there are who can 
read and comprehend the sixth book, for example, of 
Caesar, without first translating, or without laboriously 
thumbing dictionary and grammar, He knows, too, how 
few of his pupils, entering the novitiate after high 
school, ean, without first translating, make much ready 
sense out of Sulpicius Severus’ ‘‘Life of St. Martin,’’ 
or out of St. Jerome’s ‘‘De Viris Ilustribus,’’ or even 
out of the ‘‘ Vitae Spiritualis Documenta’’; for his own 
novitiate experience has been quite similar. 

But why, he asks himself, cannot Latin graduates read 
Latin as Latin? And why is it that they cannot with 
comparative ease read in a language which has been 
studied for four years, which has received more stress 
than any other high-school subject, and which has been 
taught by our own long-trained Jesuits? <A teacher of 
Latin certainly looks for at least this fruit of his labors. 
And why must le be disappointed of seeing visible 
results? 

Furthermore, if some inquiring friend were to put him 
this blunt query: ‘* Well, just why do not you Jesuits 
achieve at least that much with fair success? You know 
Latin well yourselves, and your curriculum surely does 
not slight the subject.’’ What satisfactory reply could 
our protessor make? If he is eandid, he must admit 
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(at least to himself), the truth of the charge implied 
in the question. And vet he would be reluctant to con- 
fess that it was beyond the aim of the Latin course to 
impart such power to read Latin. 

Were his interlocutor to push his inquiry further by 
demanding: ‘‘What, then, do you definitely propose to 
achieve by putting your students through the gamut of 
etymology, syntax, Caesar, Cicero, Vergil?,’’ would he 
not be forced to answer: ‘‘I really am not prepared to 
say just what finished product, what acquired skill it 
is our aim to turn out.’’? If he were interrogated about 
the goal proposed in the teaching of other foreign lan- 
guages (Greek excepted), he would be able to reply quite 
positively and clearly that a sure and easy reading 
knowledge was quite within the scope and achievement 
of these courses, 

Accordingly a man, devoting his life to the study and 
teaching of Latin, is likely to receive scant encourage- 
ment and inspiration for his chosen work when he real- 
izes so little solid good from his best efforts, when he 
fails to see clearly any definite objective proposed for 
his courses, and when he is none the less blindly and 
painfully driving ahead, he knows not whither. 

That our Latin teacher cannot be really aiming to 
impart the ability to write Latin prose and verse he is 
quite certain, For it is well-nigh impossible to believe 
that the best of teachers cannot, except very rarely, 
reach what they definitely aim to accomplish. Thus he 
knows how futile it is de facto for a student to attempt 
to write a correct paragraph on such a topie, for instance, 
as the pleasure of reading; or how remote a resemblance 
to Latin style is seen in the graduate’s effort to write a 
six or seven-line periodic sentence. Evidently, then, 
judging from many such examples—and these are the 
rule, and not the exception—he comes to the conclusion 
that Latin writing has not been for many years, nor 
can now be, the aim recognized in the classroom practice 
of our schools. 

Again, must he in addition believe that developing 
the power to speak correct, not to say elegant, Latin is 
searcely within the scope of our present day Latin 
course? Yet if this power be recognized as a deter- 
minate objective, must he not justly conclude that results 
would and ought to show this? Results, however, he is 
aware, point out an utter lack of this ability to speak 
Latin with even a slight degree of facility and coherence. 
Assuredly, he refiects, it was not for nothing that he 
himself and many others with him were, in their novi- 
tiate and juniorate days, put through the difficulties of 
Latin ‘‘separation.’’ In fact, this very institution fur- 
nishes eloquent proof of his and their failure to reach 
that goal—if Latin speaking can truly be said to be still 
the atm of our present Latin course. 

And, finally, must our professor be again forced to 
make the humiliating avowal that not even the fluent 
reading of Latin is within the purpose of his course in 
Latin? As before, he reealls and examines the results, 
the finished product of his teaching, and he finds that 
he is wanting. He recalls those patient wearisome hours 
in his Caesar classes. He remembers that by the end 
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of the second year, not even his brilliant pupils could 
sueceed in comprehending Caesar without first thumbing 
a vocabulary, without awkwardly and artificially picking 
out subject, predicate, object, and modifiers of each, and 
without first grasping the thought in a wretched English 
rendition of it. He knows, too, that after the fourth 
year that boy is a rara avis who can read Caesar without 
first recalling a translation or then and there improvis- 
ing one. 

Now ‘‘The Gallic War’’ may perhaps be an unfor- 
tunate example, for, as Charles E, Bennett admits, 
‘Caesar is undeniably difficult and uninteresting, ex- 
ceedingly dry, and void of imagination; that the point 
of the narrative—the drift of it all—must necessarily 
be very obscure to the average pupil; that the Commen- 
taries do not contain facts, the knowledge of which is 
of value to the average pupil or the average educated 
person of mature years; and finally that nothing could 
be more grotesque to the minds of most than to attribute 
a literary character or quality to Caesar. He simply 
gives us a plain and colorless statement of facts which 
makes hardly any nearer approach to literary charm 
than does a clear statement of a proposition in geom- 
etry.”’ (The Teaching of Latin and Greek, Bennet & 
Bristol, 1911 edition, pp. 112-115.) 

But when year after year brings the same unpromis- 
ing results, the thoughtful Latinist will ask himself in 
earnest the question—which somehow seems always to 
remain only a question—‘‘What is the matter with 
Latin?’’ And east about where he will for a satisfying 
answer to his query, he will find none closer to the full 
truth than this, viz., the trouble lies in the extremely 
difficult course itself, which makes impossible demands. 
It demands the impossible of first year, in that the 
course requires the first year to develop the ability to 
read Caesar in second, and that too without adequate 
preparation in graded and copious reading; of second 
year, in requiring the understanding of an author text, 
for the mastery of which more than elementary knowl- 
edge of Latin is necessary, and which possesses little 
inherent merit as a text for immature students. Then, 
to aggravate the matter, while the students are still 
engaged in learning the essentials of grammar, they are 
plunged into an author who remains for most an insol- 
uble—and hence uninteresting and profitless—puzzle. (Is 
not this fact, too, in flat contradiction to the assumption 
necessarily implicit in the present Latin course, the 
assumption, namely, that, once the beginner knows 
words, forms, and syntax, he is able—whether unaided 
or not is not quite clear—to read Latin and, conse- 
quently, to read Caesar?) 

Moreover, the difficulty is all the more augmented by 
the practice of making author-study perenially consist 
in downright grammar grubbing. In fact, it would seem 
that this very practice presupposes the antecedent failure 
of the first three semesters to develop the power to read 
Latin with comprehension and as Latin, 

Finally, when to these difficulties there is added a 
goodly amount of difficult and unnatural ‘‘composition’’ 
work—or better, ‘‘translation’’ work,—one wonders how 
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it is that the student gets as much as he does, and what 
inducement he ean find to continue his Latin study for 
two-more years. 

To meet this difficult problem, many things have at 
various times been done by men eager to promote the 
cause of Latin. At times, too, concerted efforts have 
been made to remedy this or that small defect in the 
system. And, occasionally, requirements have been re- 
trenched in quantity, both in first and in second years. 
But few serious-minded Latinists will express themselves 
as gratified with results thus far achieved. The root of 
the problem has yet to be reached. 

It seems clear, therefore, to many a professor of Latin, 
whose ardor is not proof against the rebuff of continued 
failure, that the mere substitution, for example, of this 
or that textbook and the mere curtailment of require- 
ments, without at the same time adapting the quality of 
Latin work to the capacities and interests of adolescence, 
are surely not attacking the trouble in its cause. Besides, 
as long as the one valid objective of Latin study con- 
tinues to be the imparting of a ‘‘power over Latin,”’ 
and as long, too, as general failure to reach this goal 
has been bafiling the best efforts in the present scheme 
of things, what profit can there be in obstinately pursu- 
ing such a course and in refusing to adapt the course 
to the needs of the pupils? Has not long experiment 
discovered the futility of pre-conceived notions in this 
respect? Surely, the present Latin course partakes not 
of the character of divine revelation. 

To conclude: these thoughts have not been presented 
by the writer in a spirit of purely destructive criticism. 
They have been put forward with the conviction that 
they re-echo the unspoken meditations of men who have 
a right to receive a straightforward answer to their 
honest ‘‘Why?’’ and of men who ean with difficulty 
reconcile themselves to a blind pursuit of they know not 
what. IGNOTUS. 


Communications 
To the Editor of the CLasstcaL BULLETIN: 

In the last issue of the BULLETIN you welcomed sug- 
gestions for the program of this year’s convention. A 
study of the Ratio Stvdiorum in relation to present-day 
methods would seem to be opportune and expedient for 
reasons such as the following: 

1. Though we cannot abide by the letter of the Ratio 
on account of changed conditions of education, still its 
spirit and principles are so soundly pedagogical, that 
we cannot depart from them without adopting in their 
place sugar-coated methods, that teach more about Latin 
than Latin itself. 

2. The characteristic exercises of the Ratio, viz., Pre- 
lection, Repetition, Composition, and Emulation, sum up 
the teacher’s problems. The pedagogy and practice of 
these principles would seem to be of such vital impor- 
tance in all teaching as to interest every teacher of the 
classics. 

3. The Ratio embodies a well-balanced proportion of 
methods, without overemphasizing any one in particular; 
modern methods often overstress on objective, good in 
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itself, to the detriment of other objectives, no less im- 
portant for a harmonized curriculum. 

4. The Ratio, like the Exercises, needs to be studied 
and to be put into practice; a discussion of the Ratio in 
the Convention may induce us to examine it a bit and 
to give it as fair a trial as we often give new-fangled 
theories. 

5. Even as an historical document, setting forth a 
system of Jesuit education that proved eminently suc- 
cessful in the past, it deserves our attention. <A.I. 0. 

* * 
To the Editor of the CLasstcaL BULLETIN : 

May I have a word about the selection of a first year 
Latin book? My interest in the question arises from the 
fact that I was a high school prefect for four years, and 
as such, made it my business to inquire into the troubles 
of the boys. One of their greatest troubles was the way 
Latin was taught in first year,—that eternal, mechanical 
drill. ‘‘Brutus, it rived my heart’’ to find, as I often 
did, that a boy of excellent character and of more than 
average intelligence was not enough of a parrot to suit 
his first year teacher, and because of that defect (sic), 
second year found him at work or at some other school ; 
whereas, if Latin had been taught in a way that cor- 
responded with human exigencies, he would have been 
an ornament to a college and a consolation to his teach- 
ers there. You may smile if you like; this is only my 
opinion, TI cannot prove it, but if I were not convinced 
of its truth, I should have been saved much sorrow 
during my teaching, and considerable regret today. 

We have been told our errors time and again. The 
Classical Survey, the Cleveland Survey, many articles 
of Father Donnelly, and those of Father Corcoran, and 
Father X in your December issue, all stress the same 
point,—Latin must be taught in a more human way if it 
is to be taught properly. We don’t need more argu- 
ment; a little action is the thing. Whether there should 
be a change from Bennett to Foster and Arms, I don’t 
know. What I do know, from my own experience and 
relying on the theoretical views of these men, is that 
there ought to be a change. Give the boy with brains 
and a normal memory a chance. 

I agree with your suggestion to reinstate Greek in 
second year, and I have met no one who is not in favor 
of such a step. J. 


The Present Perfect Tense in Latin and English 

In the perfect tense in Latin, two distinet tense fune- 
tions are served by one form, e. g., ‘‘pugnavit’’ may be 
an historical perfect or a present perfect; it may mean 
‘‘he fought,’’ or ‘‘he has fought.’’ The first of these 
meanings is expressed in Greek by the aorist, the second 
by the perfect. In Engiish the corresponding forms are 
the past tense, incorrectly called the imperfect, and the 
perfect tense. 

This problem often confronts the high school student : 
When should pugnavit be translated by he fought, when 
by he has fought. This is not a problem in Latin so 
much as in English. What is the difference between he 
fought and he has fought? 
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Both represent an action as having taken place in 
past time. The form he fought says no more than that; 
it puts the action somewhere in past time and leaves it 
there. The form he has fought not only puts the action 
in the past, but it also proclaims that the action is in 
some way connected with the present moment. This 
connection is often more easily felt than defined, but in 
general it comes to one of the following implications: 

1. The action or state began in the past and continues 
up to the present, Whether it stops with the present 
or continues beyond it, is not indicated by the form of 
the verb. 

2. The action took place in past time and was com- 
pleted in past time, but its effects last on into the 
present. In fact these effects may be said to constitute 
the reason for stating the past action. At least, they 
occupy a large share of the speaker’s attention. Thus 
in the statement, ‘‘He has been discharged,’’ the im- 
portant item of information is that the man no longer 
holds his former position. The former statement, how- 
ever, says more than the latter, since it gives us cause 
and effect at one stroke. Etiquette would prefer the 
latter statement precisely because it says less; it gives 
necessary information and omits the unpleasant detail. 

Examples 

1. Domus mea deleta est: My house was (or has been) 
destroyed. Indeterminate, No context. 

2. Apud fratrem versabor, domus enim mea est igni 
consumpta: I shall stay with my brother. My home has 
been destroyed. 

The present effects of the fire occupy the attention of 
the speaker, i. e., has has no home of his own. 

¥. Domus mea a latronibus est deleta: My home was 
destroyed by brigands. The cause of the fire occupies 
his attention, not its present effects. 

4. Apud fratrem versabor, domus enim mea heri est 
deleta: . . . my house was burned down yesterday. The 
reference to present time is sufficiently expressed by 
the word yesterday. Hence the has been form would not 
be permissible. 

5. Tres annos in hac domo versor: 1 have lived in 
this house for three years. 

Although in English we use the present perfect, the 
Latin verb pays more attention to the present continu- 
anee of the action than to its past nature, leaving the 
latter idea to be expressed by the accusative of time. 

NY. B.: In English we have two perfect forms, one 
with have and the past participle, the other with have 
been and the present participle. The first is more suited 
to the expression of a past action with present results, 
the second to the expression of past action continuing 
up to the present moment. Thus, ‘‘I have worked all 
day,’’ would be more likely to imply the result, ‘‘and 
now I am tired,’’ than would the form, ‘‘I have been 
working all day,’’ which seems rather to content itself 
with the expression of the continuance of the action. 

Hvucu P. S. J. 


All copy for the June issue of the BuLLeTry should 
be in the hands of the editors by May 10. 
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